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FEEE  COINAGE  OR  FREE  TRADE? 

Ity  Thoma«  Ci#  Sfii'arinHM. 

Allli..u-?li  1 do  H.il  mean  tx.  disguise  my  opinions  uijon  the  silver 

.•oinage.|«e^tion,  ..riiuleetl  upon  any  other  nuestion,  it  isnot-mir 

int.rMti..n  to  enter  now  upon  a discussion  of  the  abstrac-t  question  ot 
silver  coinage  generally.  It  will  be  necessary  to  deal  unththat  sub- 
ject in  part;  but  1 shall  seek  to  do  so  in  a spirit  which  is  not  out  of 
l,aruion>  with  that  of  any  intelligent  and  reasonable  man  whose 
mind  is  open  to  conviction.  1 decline  in  advance  to  argue  any 
question  with  men  who  are  not  open  to  conviction,  and  I decline  to 
argue  the  abstract  question  of  free  silver  coinage  with  anybody,  at 

plVStfUt.  .1  ^ , 

I.et  it  be  assumed  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would  expand 
the  curren.-y  of  this  country,  hy  the  whole  amount  of  silver  sup- 
posed to  he  lying  idle  in  Europe,  and  by  all  tbe  production  of  this 
a„d  (.ther  countries.  That  could  not  happen  without  our  parting 
with  most  of  our  stock  of  gokl,  in  exch5^uge  for  European  silver; 
and.  :.s  goM  would  certainly  ri;^  to  a premium,  I cannot  see  how  it 
would  he  jHissihle  for  our  currency  to  be  increased  very  largely. 

( )n  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have  a contraction 
lalher  than  expansion.  But  suppose  that  ther^  is  alarge expansion, 
who  will  get  the  benefit  of  it  r Wliat  wiU  it  do  to  remedy  the  oviia 
of  whic.li  all  social  reformers  complain  ? It  is  exiiected  that  prices 
will  rise;  but  if  they  do.  prices  of  all  goods  will  rise;  and,  as  we  are 
all  buyers,  we  sliall  have  to  pay  as  mauy  extra  dollars  for  what  we 
buy  as  we  receive  for  what  wo  sell.  The  only  people  who  can 
ju-otit  hy  the  inflation  of  prices  are  those-who  are  shrewd  enough  t_c 
foresee  it  and  skillful  enough  to  buy  goods  on  long  credit  m 
advance  of  the  rise,  in  short,  speculatoi-s.  But  how  many  of  our 
people  are  or  ever  can  Ije  successful  speculators  V It  is  impossible 

^that  so  many  as  one  in  a hundred  ever  can  be. 

W'hat'is  the  evil,  of  whi.’h  Farmers’  Alliances  and  all  the  masses 


.Tj-.-H, 


0 

complain?  Is  it  not  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth?  How  is 

that  to  be  cured  by  free  silver  coinage?  Suppose  the  currency  were 
»••*’**' 

doubled  by  that  means;  who  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  increase? 
Tlie  man  who  had  nothing  before  the  increased  coinage  would  have 
nothing  after  it.  If  it  were  distributed  by  natural  methods,  with 
perfect  equality,  the  man  who  was  worth  $1,0(K>,000  would  get  one 
hundred  times  as  much  of  the  benefit  as  the  man  wlio  was  worth 
only  $10,000,  and  a thousand  times  as  much  as  tlie  man  who  had 
only  $1,000.  The  utmost  which  a farmer  could  hoi)o  for  would  be  * 
that  his  little  wealth  would  increase  in  the  same  i>roiK)rtu»n  as  the 

9 

Vanderbilts’ or  the  Astoi-s’:  and  this  would  only  further  increase 
the  enormous  gap  between  him  and  them.  But  the  laborer,  having 
no  property  except  his  clothes  and  scanty  furniture,  would  not  even 
get  this  small  benefit.  He  would  find  the  prices  of  all  liis  food  and 
clothing  increased;  while  his  wages  would  not  rise,  until  all  his 
savings  had  been  exhausted  in  strikes  and  lockouts.  Even  then,  his 
wages  would  lag  for  years  be’ow  the  rise  in  prices,  as  they  did 
between  1861  and  1870. 

But  there  would  be  nothing  like  equality  in  the  distribution  of 
the  increased  currency.  Most  of  the  benefit,  wliatevcr  it  might  be. 
would  inevitably  go  to  shrewd  and  watchful  capitalists.  We  do 
not  need  to  theorize  about  this.  Any  man  wlio  lived  through 
recent  periods  of  inflation  knows  that  this  is  true. 

•f-'  * 

This  country  has  gone  through  periods  of  inflation  and  contrac- 
tion, over  and  over  again;  and  yet,  through  all  alike,  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  has  gone  on  without  ceasing.  It  may  be,  as  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  condition  of  small  capitalists  is  lK.‘tter, 
after  inflation,  than  it  is  after  contraction  of  the  currency.  But  it 
is  i>erfectly  (‘ertain  that  the  few  men  of  enormous  Avealth  have 
gained  much  more,  in  proportion,  and  it  has  always  been  just  after 
inflation  that  many  new  millionaires  become  noticeable. 

The  manner  in  which  silver  coin  would  lx?  distrilnited  is  )>ei'fectJy 
plain.  Nobody  could  get  any  of  the  coin,  except  the  owners  of 
silver  mines.  They  would  uot  part  Avith  the  coin,  unless  they 
received  full  value  for  it.  Farmers  Avould  haA'e  to  pay  the  silver  mine 
owners  just  as  much  asjffi^^do  to  the  OAA-ners  of  gold.  For,  if  gold 
and  silver  kept  present  relatiA'e  values,  sih'er  avouM  ci)st 

the  farmer  just  as  much  as  gold;  and  if  they  did  not,  then  the 
farmer  who  got  more  sih'er  for  his  grain  than  he  does  noAv,  would 
have  to  pay  out  just  as  much  *more  sih'er  for  Iiis  purchase.s. 

As  we  are  now  only  discussing  the  silver  iiuestiun,  wc  will  uot  be 


led  off  into  the  proposed  unlimited  issue  of  greenbiAcks,  furthe* 

^ than  to  say  tliat  it  wtjuld  beobviously  impossible  to  jxass  a bill  giving 

• \ 

to  fiiiiuers  exclusively  the  right  to  demand  greenbacks  for  the  sup- 
posed value  of  their  products,  Avithout  doing  the  same  for  every  OAA'nei 
of  every  kind  of  propertA’,  Just  the  same  Government  loans  must 
be  mmle  ui>ou  manufactures  of  cA^ery  kind.  Such  an  enormoas 
iiiiioiint  of  so-called  “money”  would  be  ifelied  that  it  would  all 
become  Avorthless.  The  farmers  would  get  decidedly  the  small  end 
of  the  lot.  SjAeculatoi’s  would  take  advantage  of  the  rising  prices, 
would  invest  their  pi'cfits  in  gold,  and  then  wait  contentedly  until, 
us  would  hajjpen  Aery  speedily,  greenbacks  Avere  worth  no  more 
than  (\>nfederate  money.  Then  they  would  buA'  in  gold,  at  cheap 
prices;  and  we  should  see  half  a dozen  billionaires,  with  a worse 
vouvetiti  atiou  of  Aveal'h  than  any  which  is  now  imaginab?e*. 

In  short,  as  no  artificial  expansion  of  the  cun'ency  in  the  past 
has  ever  helpe<i  to  e<iualize  conditions  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  Ave  may  he  quite  sure  tliat  no  such  expansion  in  the  future 
will  ever  do  so. 

There  is  then  some  cause,  constantly  at  work,  quite  independent 

of  tlie  currency^  which  takes  from  the^  little  savings  of  the  poor,  to 

enhance  the  wealth  of  the  rich.  And  to  remoA'e  this  cause  is  a 

( 

work  of  far  mt>re  imjAortauce  to  the  fai'mer,  mechanic  and  laborer 
<jf  every  kind  than  is  any  scheme  for  the  enlargement  of  the  cur- 
rency. If  this  cau^  is  a law  of  nature,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
hut  to  submit  in  silence.  But  if  it  is'found  in  a statute,  let  us  repeal 
ever}'  stUtute  which  robe  the  jnxir  of  their  savings,  before  troubling 
AUirselves  to  pass  statutes  Avhich  some  of  us  think  will  add  a little  to 
those  saA-ings,  but  as  to  which  no  one  can  be  quite  sure.  Above  all, 
iio  not  let  us  stop  to  quarrel  about  the  form  of  the  new  Jaw,  before 
Ave  have  got  rid  of  the  old.  If  Ave  saAv  a rich  man  stealing  a far- 
mer’s crop,  would  we  let  him  make  off  Avith  his  plunder,  while  we 
debated  as  to  the  best  methods  of  increasing  the  price  of  what  the 
farmer  had  left?  That  is  the  exact  situation  to-day.  and  has  been 
for  all  oiir  lifetimes.  Unjust  tax  laAvs  are  daily  robbing  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  tliree-fourths  of  their  savings;  and  now,  just  as 
they  are  slowly  AA'aking  up  to  the  fact,  aa'c  are  asked  to  drop  this 
question,  ui>on  Avhich  all  Single  Tax  men,  Free  Ti’aders  and  eA'en 
^ moderate  tariff  reformei*s  agree,  in  order  to  quarrel  over  a proposi- 
tion to  add  a little  to  the  market  price  of  the  one-fourth  of  their 
savings,  whicli  their  tariff  lords  graciously  allow  them  to  keep. 

...  • .11:1 

Soma  bf  ud  do  not  believe  that  silver  coinage  will  add  a dollar  to  the 


• • •• 


.ncome  of  the  poor,  Some  others  behove  that  it  will  adil  a go«K\ 
many  dollars.  But,  no  matter  which  is  in  the  right,  one  tbmg  is 
eertain-neither  silver  coinage  nor  fresh  greenbacks  nor  any  otlnr 
change  in  the  currency  will  diminish  by  oiie  cent  the  robbery  of  tlie 

masses,  which  now  goes  on,  day  and  night. 

II. 

’ In  my  first  article  I tried  to  show  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
or  the  issue  of  unlimited  paper  currency,  would  not  relieve  tlie 
masses  of  our  people  from  any  of  the  burdens  of  wbieli  they  .iustJy 
complain.  It  remains  to  be  seen  wbetlun-  anything  can  be  done  for 
that  puiiiose:  For  the  people  will  not  be  contented  with  being  toM 
‘ simply  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  help  them;  and  they  ought  not 

to 

Let  ns  consider  first  the  case  of  the  farmers.  Apart  from  the 
general  injustice  of  our  tax  systems,  from  which  they  suffer  m 
common  with  all  who' are  not  veiy  rich,  they  are  especially  mjurc<l 
by  the  want  of  sufficient  markets  for  their  corn,  wheat,  co'tton  ami 
meat.  When  crops  are  large,  prices  fall  to  such  a low  point  that 
farmers  are  discoumged.  w'hen  prices  are  high,  it  is  because  crops 
have  failed  and  multitudes 'of  farmers  have  been  ruined.  What 
American  farmers  need  is,  clearly,  new  customers,  who  could 
afford  to  buy  $.'i00,000,000  worth  o£  additional  farm  prodin-ts,  at 
jjresent  prices,  or  even  higher.  Can  such  customers  begot. 
they  can.  When?  Within  the  next  twelve  months.  How?  >'ot 
by  silver  coinage,  or  paper  money,  or  abolition  of  banks  or  Covern- 
inent  warehouses,  or  Sub-Treasury  schemes.  Not  one  new  cus- 
tomer Ls  to  be  had  by  such  means.  How,  then?  By  abolishing  the 

protective  tariff.  ' * " 

The  pi*esent  high  tariff  administration  has  olhcially  stated  that 

there  are  150,000,000  people  in  Europe,  M ho  never  cat  Mdieaten 
bread.  Why  do  they  not  V Would  they  not  relish  it  just  as  much  as 
we  do?  Certainly  they  would.  But  they  are  too  poor  to  buy  it. 
Why  are  they  so  poor?  Because  w^e,  and  other  people  as  foolish  as 
we  are,  refuse  to  take  from  them  the  good  things  which  they  would 
be  glad  to  make  and  send  in  exchange  for  wheat.  Millions  of 
' them  do  not  eat  meat  more  than  once  a M’eek  ; millions  never  eat  it 
at  all.  Why  not?  Because  w-e,  M*ho  raise  more  meat  than  v.'.e 
know  what  to  do  w'ith,  Mill  not  accept  their  goods  in  exchange  for 
oiu:  meat.  We  insist  tliat  they  shall  pay  us  in  gold  ; and  they  hav^e 
no  gold  and  never  M ill  have  ; because  only  a fcM’  ounces  of  gold 
or  silver  are  produced  in  all  Europe  outside  of  Russia.  hen  the; 
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II 


offer  10  pay  us  in  the  only  means  of  payment  which  they  have,  that 
is,  manufactures  or  the  materials  for  manufactures,  we  shut  these 

out  by  an  enormous  tariff. 

Sweep  away  the  tariff  and  the  farmers  of  America  would  instantly 
liave  customers,  at  high  prices,  for  all  the  wheat,  corn,  meat  and 
cotton  which  they  could  pqssibly  raise  for  years  to  come.  Within 
one  year  they  could  sell  more  of  these  things  to  Europe  in  addition 
to  all  which  they  sell  now,  than  all  the  manufacturers  and  miners 
and  their  workmen  in  the  United  States  will  buy  in  two  years.  At 
a very  low  estimate,  they  would  buV  r>00d>'>0,«00  worth  of  Ameri- 
can farm  products  in  excess  of  what  they  take  now.  Our  farmers 
would  receive  an  equal  amount  of  good  things,  such  as  they^now 
Yvant  but  cannot  afford  to  buy.  This  increased  demand  would  give 
Mie  farmei-8  much  better  prices  for  everything  which  they  have  to 
iell,  while  lessening  the  cost  of  everything  which  they  buy. 

What  advantage  can  free  silver  coinage  offer  to  the  farmer  com- 
pared with  this?  Suppose  it  M*ould /aise  the  price  of  farm  pro- 
duce 25  per  cent.,  yet,  as  it  would  raise  the  price  of  all  Mliicli  tbe 
farmer  buys,  at  least  as  much,  his  only  benefit  M'oiild  come  from 
the  margin  of  his  savings,  even  if  we  conceded  that,  M*hich  I do  not. 
His  annual  savings  cannot  averag^e  more  than  20  per  cent.^  of  his 
income.^  .The  most  favorable  result  of  an  expanded  currency,  there- 
fore^ M^oukl  be  to  make  him  possibly  5 per  cent,  better  off. 

But  the  repeat  of  tariff  would  at  once  raise  the  price  of  all 
M hicli  he  has  to  sell  by  at  least  20  per  cent.,  while  it  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  most  of  the  things  which  he  has  to  buy  by  as  niuch,  and,in 
nianj'  cases,  by  much  mcne.  Thus  the  farmer  would  be  from  30  to 
40  per  cent,  better  off.  In  the  fax  West  l\e  M'ould  gain  much  more, 
because  the  cost  of  transportation  remaining  the  same,  wdiether 
grain  is  high  or  low,  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  Isew  \oik 
])rice  is  often  equal  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  A\  estern  price.  Thus, 
lastyeai*,  M^hen  corn  sold  in  Kansas  at  20  cents  and  in  New  York  at 
45  cents,  the  advance  of  10  c^nts  meant  only  20  per  cent,  in  New 
York,  M’hile  it  meant  50  per  cent  in  Kansas,  Corn  is  high  now 
because  the  crop  has  been  a comparative  failure ; but  M-itli  a greatly 
increased  European  demand  for  beef  and  pork,  such  as  would  conio 
at  once,  if  our  tariff  M'ere  out  of  the  way,  our  farmers  could  sell  the 
largest  crop  at  high  prices.  The  farmers  of  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  M’ould  be  on  the  average  50 
per  cent,  better  off  than  uom'. 


There  is  really  no  honest  answer  to  be  made  to  this  by  any  iiitel* 


. 


ligent  man,  What  is  a protective  tariff  for,  if  not  to  prevent 
European  goods  from  comii^g  into  this  country?  Under  the  pres- 
ent tariff,  at  least  §300,<XK),000  worth  of  goods  will  be  imported,  fov 
which  American  farmei*3  and  other  consumers  will  have  to  pay 
f500,000,000,  duties  included.  Take  oft  the  tax  of  60  per  cent,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  another  $50(t,()00,000  worth  would  soon 
be  imported:  almost  all  of  which  must  be  paid  for  in  farm  products, 
for  two  reasons:  (1)  that  is  what  we  can  most  easily  pay  with,  and 
"■i)  that  is  what  Europeans  most  desire.  They  do  not  want  any 
more  of  our  gold  or  silver  than  they  get  now  ; and  we  could  not 
give  them  any  more,  if  tliey  did. 

Some  dishonest  answers  are  made,  which  may  be  speedily  dispose<l 

of.  It  is  said  that  Europeans  already  buy  of  us  all  that  they  want 

That  is  proved  to  be  false,  by  the  official  statement  of  the  Harrison 

administration,  that  there  are  150,000,000  people  in  Europe  who 

> 

never  eat  wheaten  bread  and  rarely  eat  meat.  It  is  not  pretended 

L 

Uiat  they  do  not  want  both  ; they  do  want  them  and  are  hungry 
for  them.  It  is  next  said  that  if  farmers  are  allowed  to  buy  goods  in 
Europe  they  will  buy  just  so  much  less  from  American  mamifac- 
i ureVs,  and  thus  throw  American  workmen  out  of  employment.  That 
can  only  be  true  in  case  American  farmers  and  laborers  liave  already 
as  much  of  every  good  thing  as  they  want,  and  would  not  buy  any 
more  clothes  or  build  any  more  houses,  if  they  liad  more  money.  This 
is  absurd.  Nine-tenths  of  our  {»eople  would  gladly  have  twice  as 
many  comforts  as  they  have  now.  They  would  take  all  that  they 
:ould  get  from  Europe,  without  buying  any  less  from  Americans. 
It  is  true  that  American  manufacturers  could  not  charge  as  much 
for  some  of  their  goods  as  they  do  now  ; but  all  of  them  would  get 
tlieir  materials  so  much  cheaper  that  they  could  well  afford  to  (h* 
this ; and  if  some  of  them  had  to  be  content  with  smaller  profits 
they  would  have  to  make  and  sell  more  goods  in  order  to  keep  up 
their  incomes.  This  would  compel  them  to  employ  more  hand?, 
and  so  to  raise  the  wages  of  workmen  and  increase  their  ability  to 
buy  of  farmers. 

All  this  can  be  accomplished  by  a repeal  of  the  protective  tariff; 
and  none  of  it  can  be  secured  by  any  silver  coinage  or  other  increase 
in  the  currency.  All  this  is  within  the  easy  reach  of  the  American 

- V' 

'armer,  within  two  years  [from  this  time,  by  simple  a<lherenoe  to 
tlie  issue  upon  which  the  people  expressed  themselves  with  such 
remeudous  force  last  November,  All  this  will  be  utterly  thrown 


away,  for  years  to  come,  if  that  issue  is  abandoned  for  currency 
tinkering. 

Yet  this  is  only  a small  part  of  fhe  benefits  which  would  be 
gained  by  the  repeal  of  the  robber  tariff,  as  I shall  try  to  show  in 
another  article. 


Which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  wage-earner? 
Wage-earners  may,  for  the  present  purpose,  l>e  roughly  divided 
into  three  classes:  the  laborers  on  farms,  on  transportion  and  trade, 
an4  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mining  industries.  For 
some  purposes  they  may  be  considered  together,  but  for  others  they 
Tiiuflt  be  separated. 

As  to  all  of  them,  it  is  clear  that  they  will  lose  a^,.flmt  by  any  low- 
ering of  the  coin  standard  or  expansion  of  currency,  if  sufl[icient  to 
accomplish  any  of  the  great  things  which  the  advocates  of  cheap 
money  prbmise.  For  the  chief  thing  expected  from  any  of  the&c'^ 
currency  schemes  is  a great  increase  of  prices  in  food,  clothing, 
house  building,  furniture  and  everything  which  the  wage-earner  has 
to  buy.  Unless  wages  rise  faster  than  the  price  of  goods,  the  wage- 

earners  will  be  not  one  penny  better  off;  and  if  wages  do  not  rise  as 
(pjickly  or  as  much  as  the  price  of  goods,  wage  earners  will'  be 
woi-se  off. 

What  is  the  testimony  of  experience?  Invariably  prices  of  goods 
always  rise  under  an  inflation  of  the  currency  months  before  wages 
rise  at  all,  and  the  rise  in  wages  always  drags  far  behind  the  rise  in 
prices.  And  as  wage-earners  have  no  goods  to  sell,  they  pay  higii 
prices  for  all  which  they  buy;  while  they  receive  low  prices  for  their 
labor,  which  is  all  that  they  have  to  sell. 

Now,  consider  what  they  have  to  gain  by  Free  Trade.  The  farm 
laborers,  who  are  more  numerous  than  either  of  the  other  classes, 
would,  of  course,  be  in  much  greater  demand,  because  of  the 
immense  increase  of  Euroioean  demand  for  farm  pro<lucts.  The 
men  engaged  in  trausiiortation  would  be  in  like  demand,  because 
the  railroads  and  steamboats  would  be  crowded  with  farm  products 
coming  East  and  with  manufactures  going  West.  The  case  of  these 
two  classes,  constituting  a great  majority  of  all  the  laborers,  is  very 
clear.  Free  Trade  would  mise  their  wages  quickly  and  largely. 

How  about  the  othei-s  ? They  must  be  divided  again  into  classes. 
Not  more  than  1,000,000  are  engaged  in  any  business  which  can 
possibly  lie  benefited  by  any  tariff.  About  4,000,000  are  at  work  in 
lines  of  business  which' would  be  vastly  more  prosperous  if  there 
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,cere  no  tariff  at  all  and  the  materials  for  their  work  were  admitted 
^roe.  All  of  these,  therefore,  would  iind  work  more  abundant  and 
’.vayjes  hiR-hw,  if  the  tariff  were- repealed  altogether.  As  to  the 
1.000,000  remaining,  it  is  well  known  and  admitted  by  Frotection- 
wts  tliat  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  they  make  c ould  be  sup- 
plied from  abroad.  Therefore,  out  of  about  22,000,000  people  now 
earning  their  own  living  in  this  country,  not  as  many  as  2.)0,0O0 
.•ould  po.ssibly  be  injured  by  a total  repeal  of  the  tariff,  wbue 
•31  Tr, 0,000  would  be  far  better  off.  Now,  suppose  that  this  vast 
majority  gained  only  10  per  cent,  by  Free  Trade,  that  would  mean  a 
demand  for  over  2,000,000  new  laborei-s  at  higher  wages  ; and  thus 
die  250,000  would  find  instant  employment  at  better  wages  than  they 
.-et  now.  Considering  that  we  absorb  every  year  500,000  new  imnu- 
"n-  mts,'  we  surely  need  not  fear  lack  of  employment'  for  250,000 
A m6n‘cans.  But,  in  fact,  fewer  workmen  would  be  thr.iwn  out  of 
employment  in  the  year  following  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  than  hac  o 
:.een 'thrown  out  in  any  one  year  of  the  last  ten,  while  immediate 
employment  would  be  found  for  them  hi  easier  work,  at  Ingher 

wages.  £ i - . - . • K - 

.Ml  classes  of  wage-earners,  therefore,  have  nothing  to^gain  3 

free  coinage,  and  everything  to  gain  by  free  Trade. 

StiU  there  remains  the  greatest  benefit  of  all.  The  total  repeal  oi 
(lie  tariff  means  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  upon  the  pow.  ^ It  mean? 
that  the  savings  of  all  careful  Uboring  men  woiad'be*  mhtantly 
ddubled.  It  means  that  their  earnings  would  be  mcreas^,  win  e 
their  expenses  would  be  dirfiinished.  It  means  an  era  of  prbspen  3 

'farmers;  mechanics  and  laborers,  such  as  has 
i„,egmcd  possible  by  most  of  themselves.  For  abso  ute  Free  Trade 
..vould  make  all  indirect  taxation  imixissilde  and  absurd.^  Am 
indirect  taxation  is  the  only  possible  means  by  wlndi  the  iichca 
n’.ake  the  poor  bear  tbe  burden  of  taxation,  besides  Vning  the  means 
•hv  which  a few  of  them  are  able  to  plunder  tbe  masses  for  th  ir 

.own  immediate  profit. 

Make  money  as  cheap  and  plentiful  as  you  please,  and  still  n lor 
■tariff  ta.xes  those  who  have  all  the  money  now  wil  ^ 

Pioney  then.  Abolish  the  tariff,  and  those  who  now  have  less  than 
one-third  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  wUl  soon  have  two-thnds  o 

4t.  And  it  is  wealth  wliich  commands  money,  not -monoy  whicu 
commands  wealth.  . 

Whether  free  coinage  would  help  the  mass  of  our  peop  > 

it  i.s  at  least  certain  that  it  n^ver  can  confer  upon  them  one-tenth 
of  the  blessings  which  they  would  derive  from  I ree  Tmde. 

- t=»oklyn.  N.  Y.  .Thomas-  O. 
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